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REMARKS ON 
an EXPLANATION of the APOCALYPSE“ ec. 
By ALEXANDER Smyra, 


Representative in Congress from Virvinia. 


Mr. Suyru thinks that the Book of Revelation Was | 
nol written by the apostle John, but forged, long after | 
his time, by Irenseus, who was bishop of Lyons in 
France.from about A.D.177, to A.D.262. He supposes 
that this Book is not ‘a prophetic vision of fulure 
events,” but “an artful, enigmatical relation of past 
events, under the form of prophecy.” 
in short, is, that Irenewus wrote this book as an enige | 
matical representation of a series of occurrences which | 
had then lately transpirad; and that when he had | 
completed bis work, he sent it into the world under 





hlis hypothesis, | 


the name of Jo/n, in the hope that it would be receiv- 
edas the writing of that apostle, and as an old prophe- 
cy of the things which he had just described in it. 
Mr. Smyth goes on to state what he thinks to be the | 
cok. The 6th| 
chapter of Revelation, he says, relates to the reign | 


series of events represented in the | 


and death of the emperor Commodus; the Oth chap- | 
ter, to the heresies which prevailed during hia reign ;! 
the Mh chapter, to the same subject; the LIth chap-; 
ter, to the fall of the emperors, Pertinax and Didius; | 
the 12th chapter, to the emperor Severus, his wife | 
and eldest son, Caracalla; the ISth chapter, to the | 
Roman General, Albinus, to his statues, medals and | 
coins; the 14th chapter, to Caracalla, the army of Se-| 
verus, and the punishment of the pretorian guards; | 
the 16th chapter, to the civil war between the emp r- | 
ar Severus and the usarper, Niger; the 17th chapter, | 


to the city of Dyzantinm, and to the usurper Niger ; | 


the 1S'h chapter, to the destruction of Byzantium ; | 
‘th chapter, to the young emperor, Caracalla, 
ani i> the defeat of the rebel, Albinus, at Lyons. (Sce | 


‘ 


p. }. 18 and 14 of his pamphlet.) 
‘This is the series of events which Mr. Smyth suppoces | 
to be enigmatically represented in the Revelation, and, 


which he consequently supposes to have been already, | 


pas, when Irenwus wrote the book. 
Now, all that is necessary to be done, in order to 
is, to shew that the book of 


tevelation was in being before the completion of this 


overthrow this hypothesis, 
series of events; for if it existed before, Mr. Smyth 
himself will doubtless grant that it was not written a/- 
lerwards ; and he will ggant too, that if it was written 
before, it is nof an enigmatical history of these occur- 


| passage be genuine. 


) bout A. D, 194. 


Revelation was not composed before A. 
even 201. 


We will now shew that this Book was in being. and was his bare conjecture ! 


was read, before this period, Ist, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who wrote, according to historians, about A.D. 
194, quotes the book of Revelation, and with this re- 
mark, **as John says in the Revelation... Does Mr. 
Smyth suppose that Clemens could have quoted a 
book, and given it its title, 3, or perhaps 6, years be- 
fore the book existed? 2d. Irenweus himself manifest- 
ly refers to the Revelation in the 3d book of his Work 
against Heresies; and in the same work, he also calls 
it by name, * as John inthe Revelation says ;” though 


| Mr. Smyth observes that Lardner doubts whether this 


Now, lrenscus wrote his book a- 
gainst Heresies about A. D. 180, if most historians 
may be credited ; though Tillemont, whose authority 
is respectable, supposes that he did not finish it, till a- 
Iflrenzus. say at the vear 194, eith- 
er quoted the book of Revelation by its title, or refer- 


‘red to it, this circumstance also will shew that the 


book was written some years previous to the date Mr. 
Smyth assigns to it. Again: Irenaeus wrote A Work 
on the Four Evangelists, which is now lost; but in the 


| fragments of it preserved by Eusebius, the Revelation | 
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D. 197, or) now have was in part co npiled from them. Now, Mr, 


Smyth had no authority whatever for stating this; it 
If his certainties are only 
conjectures, what shall we call his uncertainties? th. 
We have the following historical lestimony to prove 
that the book of Revelation was mentioned by Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis, about A. D. 116, whose works 
, are vow lost: Andrew, bishop of Cesarea in Capado- 
(cia, wrote a Commentary on the Revelation, about A. 
| D. 500, in which he says, * But we judge it needless 
to enlarge on the divine inspiration of this book [Rev- 
elation] to which so many blessed men bear a credible 
testimony : as Gregory the divine, and Cyril, and oth- 
ers more ancient than they, | mean Papcas, Irenzus, 
Methodius, and Hippolytus.” This shews that the 
Revelation was known to Papius about A. D. 116; 
which was only twenty years a(ter-it is generally sup- 
posed to have been written by St. John, and more than 


cighty years before Mr. Smyth thinks it was forged by 
lrenwus! 


The foregoing ancient testimonies concerning this 
book are all collected by Lardwer, from whom we have 
extracted them. They certainly prove, if historical 
documents can prove any thing, the incorrectness of 
Mr. Smyth’s hypothesis. But setting all these aside,— 





history of events which ended in 201. 


‘of Theophilus was extant in the time of Eusebius, it 


of John is mentioned by name, and commented on asa the very way in which he attempts to reconcile the 
book wellknown. This shews that the Revelation had figurative representations of the Apocalypse to that 


| been some time in circulation, when Ireneus wrote his | train of events to which he applies them, is, to us, sat- 


book on the Evangelists, which must-have been before | isfactory evidence that he is altogether in a mistake. 
A. D. 202, as it was in that year that Irenmus died.— Men are apt to regard their own hypotheses, especially 
If the Revelation had been in cirevlation for some | if brought forth with hard labor and much pain, with 
time before A. D. 202, it could not be an enigmatical | all the tender but jealons affection which mothers feel 
| for their children ; and Mr. Smyth will perhaps hardly 
We wi!l now set down the testimenies which prove forgive us for saying that so.ve of the interpretations to 
which he is compelied, in order to carry on his mode of 
applying the Revelation, are the most far-fetched and 
visionary that we ever heard from a man of sound 
mind. For instance: he suggests that this expression 
in the xi. chap. ** And «@ fen// part of the city fell,” 
meant only that the emperor Pertinax was killed; be- 
cause that in bis name there are the two Roman num- 
erals 1 & X,i. e. one, fen, See p. 25 of his pamphlet. 


that the Revelation was known and read ata s/i// car- 
ler period than the date of the writings of Clemens or 
Ireneus. Most of these testimonies are mentioned by 
Vir. Smyth himself, with no other criticism against 
them, than simpy that he disbelieves them ; and indeed 
their united force is sach that no other argument but 
this conJd avail much against them. Ist. Eusebius 
says, in his History, that Theophilus, bishop of Anti- | ¢! 
och. ** brought proof from the Revelation of John,” The expression, ‘* And in the earthquake were slain 
‘ Though this book names of men seven thousand,” he thinks means only 
7 ‘that Didius was slain; it must mean Didius, because 
that in his pame we find the Roman numerals, VII & 
mine in what year it was written; but as Theophilus D D, i. e. seven, a thousand! See p. 26 of his pam- 
died about A. D. 180, or 185, its date must be placed | phlet. 2853 . 

before that period. This shews that the Revelation | Though it is not absolutely necessary, it may be of 
was in being, and regarded as authoritative before the some use to examine the circumstances adduced by 
year 185. 2d. Eusebius says that Melito, bishop of | Mr. Smyih to shew that the Revelation was not wiit- 


in his book against Hermogenes. 


has since been lost, and we cannot now deter- 
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| Sardis (one of the 7 churches addressed in the Revela- ten by St. John. Ist. He says, ** It is admiited by 
| tion) wrote a book entitled, “* Concerning the Rerela-' Epiphanius and Grotius that there Was DO christian 
‘tion of St. John.”? Melito, it is supposed, wrote about church at Thya/ira, in the time of St. John.”” Now, 


rences, 
Let us,then, first set down the dates of the foregoing se- 


mt . N © ; i A g ‘ ' ° ° a a . . 
eae a et ae ~ lee. A. D. 177; so that at this early period, the Revela- as there is an epistie to the church at Thyatira, in the 
3VO .p. IO, t € j 


: hapter of Revelation, this fact would seem to 
: : : os . tion was known and regarded as a book worthy of a) second chap ’ 
ofthe year 192. [Gib. vol. i. p. 156.] Pertivax and | 


‘treatise upon it, like other books of the Scripture. 3d. | militate against the genuineness of the book. But as 


Didius were put to death in A. D. 193; (Gib. vol. i. ‘Justin Martyr who wrote, vot later than the year 160, it regards Epiphanius, the case is as follows: He was 
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p. p. 165, 185,] and Severus was made emperor in the | 
same year. [Gib. vol. i. p. 181.] Byzantium was tak- | 
en and destroyed A. D. 196; and the defeat of Albi- 
nus, at Lyons, was in Feb. 197. [Gib. vol. i. p- 188.] | 
So that Mr. Smyth thinks that the Revelation is, in | 
general, an account of the Roman history, from A. D. | 
180, to A. D. 197; and that the larger part of the | 
book is a representation of what took place after the | 
year 193. Indeed, he seems to suppose, on the 29th | 
page of his pamphlet, tbat part of the 12th chapter re- 
lates to the year 201. In order, therefore, that his hy- 
pothesis may possibly be true, it must appear that the 


lrefers to a passage in Revelation, and at the same 


time mentions the book by name, * the Revelation 
made to John, one of the apostles of Christ.” This 
shews that before th® year 160, the Revelation was 
known and considered as the work of St. John. With 
regard to this passage in Justin, Mr. Smyth only says, 


's¢ Justin may have seen some of the Apocalypses from 


which that which we pow have was in part compiled.” 
Ie admits that it is uncerfain whether Justin saw and 
referred to those former Apocalypses ; but he states it 
as a positive cerlaiuly that the Revelation which we 


contending with the Alogi, heretics who, to make out 
that St. John did not write the Revelation, affirmed 
that there was no church at Thyatira in his time.—- 
Epiphanius, thinking that this assertion of theirs did 
not invalidate the authenticity of the book, admitted 
it, and then proceeded to shew them, as he thougiit,- 
that it presented no real objection against St. Jchu’s 
being the writer of the Revelation.* Now every one 
knows that it is not uncommon with controvertists, 





* See Newton’s Diss. on the Proph. 
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when they think the objections of their opponents do 
not affect the point in debate, to admit those objec- 
tions, not because they think them true, but because 
that, true or false, they have nothing to do with the 
argument. This admission of Epiphanius, therefore, 
uncer such circumstances, does not prove that he be- 
lieved there was no church at Thyatira in the time of 
€t. John; and it is consequently nothing to Mr.Smyth’s 
purpose. That there actually were christians at Thya- 
tira, even in‘ St. Paul’s time, is very probable from 
several passages in Acts. 2d. Mr. Smyth says that 
the Revelation “condemns the Nicolaitans ; and Nico- 
laas the founder of that sect, was of the second cen- 
tury.” There was, indeed, a Nicolaus who found- 
ed a sect of this name in the second century ; 
hut there also existed, before him, another and very 
different sect of the same name, founded by one Nich- 
olas of Antioch in the first century. [See Mosheim’s 
Hist. and Buck’s Dict.] 3d. Mr. Smyth adduces the 
case of Polycarp, of whose writings nothing now re- 
mains except his epistle written to tne Philippians a- 
bout A. D. 108, or 116. Of him Mr. Smyth says, ‘the 
never mentions the Revelation. He wrote on the re- 
surrection, aud the last judgment; and he uses this 
expression, ‘ Do we not know that the saints shall judge 
the world, as Paul teaches ?? If Polycarp had known 


such a book as The Revelation of St. John the divine, 
and considered it as the work of John the apostle, he | 


would, most assuredly, have quoted it iv writing on | 
| Caius, after A. D. 210, and Dionysius, after the year 
(230, both suppose it was written in St. John’s time, | 


Such is Mr. Smyth’s statement, and 
Polycarp 


such subjects.” 
argument. But the true statement is thus: 


does not, properly speaking, ‘“‘write onthe resurrection, | 


and the last judgment ;” in the whole of his epistle he 
merely speaks of the resurrection in three different sen- 


tences only; aud of a future judgment in only four} 


sentences ; and what he thus says of either subject, is 
accidental. It is certainly no wonder that he did not 


quote the Revelation; he did not even refer to any |@eep research in ancient history. ‘This is wholly a 


part of that labored account of the resurrection in 1 
Cor. XY. 
exandria, who, about A. D. 177 or 180, ** wrote a dis- 
course of the resurrection of the dead, never quotes or 
refers to the Apocalypse ; a strong presumptive proo! 
that no such work was known to him.” 


be understood, and every reader, even Mr. Smyth him- 
self, will instantly see that his not quoting or referring 
to the Revelation, is no indication that the book was 
twnknowa to him. The purpose for which Athenagoras 
wrote this discourse, was to remove the objections 
which heathen philosophers urged against the doctrine 
of the resurrection; and to shew them that the doc- 
iripe was not only reasonable, but absolutely necessary 
even on the ground of nalural religion. Writing for 
such men, it would have been useless for bir to bring 
testimony from the seriptures which they contemptu- 
ously rejected. We do not remember that in all his 
discourse he has brought one text from any part of the 
Bible to prove his doctrine ; though in a very few in- 
stances he has expressed himse}f in scripture language ; 
and in, perhaps, three or four cases, he appears to 
have selected texts, in which to state, not prove or de- 
fend, hismeaning. 5th. Mr. Smyth adduces the two 


following cases: ** Caius, a presbyter of Rome, from | 


A. D. 210 to 217, as we are told by Eusebius, writes 
thus; * And Cerinthus also, (who by his revelations, as 
ifwritten by some grat apostle, imposes upon us mons- 
trous relations of things of his own invention, as shown 
tohim by an angel,) says that, after the resurrextlion. 
there shall be a terrestrial kingdom of Christ, and that 


men shall live again in Jerusalem, subject tu sensual de- | 


sires and pleasures ;-——and he says there will be a thou 
sand years spent in nuptial enterlainments.” This shows 
that Caius had read the book of the Revelation, and 
considered it a forgery by Cerinthus.” Again: *Diony- 
sius of Alexandria, from 4.D.230 to 265, has criticised 
the Apocalypse. He contends that the manner, style, 
structure, sentiments, diction, and construction, plain- 





Now, let the | 
object and character of this discourse of Athenagoras | 











ly distinguish this work from the writings of the apos 
tle John.” These two cases of Caius and Dionysius 
are probably stated correctly by Mr. Smyth; for it 
seems probable that Caius alluded to our book of Reve- 
lation, though Lardner doubts it. But still it ought to 
be observed that these two cases are very unfavorable 
}to Mr. Smyth’s hypothesis; for Caius, so far from think- 
| ing the book a late forgery, attributed it to Cerinthus, 

who lived in the time of the apostles; and Dionysius 
jdid not doubt but that it was as old as the time of St. 
John, though he believed that it was not written by 
him. They disagreed with the generality of the fath- 
ers, not about the date of the book, but about its auth- 
or; and of this particular point, it does not seem that 
they were any better qualified to judge, than we are 
at the present day, for they adduce no historical evi- 





dence. 

Let us now set down the early historical evidence 
which we find either for or against the antiquity and 
genuineness of the Revelation: Papias mentioned it 
about A. 1). 116, if we may believe Andrew ; Justin 
certainly referred to it before A. D. 160, and called it 
‘“* The Revelation made to John one of the apostles of 
Christ ;*’ Melito wrote a book upon it, «bout A. D. 177, 


we may credit Eusebius; Theophilus adduced it as 
proof, before the year 180, if Eusibius may be believ- 





ly quote it, about A. D. 194, and call it St. John’s; 


though neither of them think that St. John was the 
| author. 

After all this, it is surely a vain attempt to make us 
| believe that the book did not exist till after the year 
| 200. 
| It has been said that Mr. Smyth’s Pamphlet evinces 


imistake. We know not but that Mr. Smyth is thor- 


4th, Mr. Smyth says that Athenagoras of Al- oughly versed in history; but his pamphlet exhibits no 


traces of an investigation which any gentleman of gen- 
)eral reading might not go through with, /m less (han a 
/ month, if he had access to a large library. Mancus. 








POR THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE, 


REPLY TS REMAREHS ON 


Alrn. RicuArnpson’s SERMON,* 


| 
| 


This Sermon having been attacked as fraught with 





|} tion of a reply, we trust, will not be denied. 
| The following passages seem to include the substance 
of the objections to the doctrine of grace, as explained 
|in the sermon. ‘The remarker says, 


| ‘*{n the first place we will see if he is consistent 


| wit) himself, for if it should appear, that be was oblig- 


,}ed to contradict his own statements in order to disz- | 


| prove the Calvinistic doctrine of unconditional grace. 
|he will be satisfied that the Calvinists cannot be re- 
‘futed by his arguments.” 

‘** See his explavation of the grace of God. * By 


| grace as anattribute of God, we understand a proper- 
i ty or disposition of the divine Mind, that takes delight 
\in dispensing good to the undeserving—Whoever has 
broken the law of God, or the law of rectitude, the 
| crace of God alone can pardon and save him.’ ” 


‘* Now we will compare with this his great ohjec- 
tion against the operations of divine grace as held by 
Calvinists. He says, * According to this opinion, the 
grace of God is appiied without any regard to the vir- 
tues or the merits of the objects of it.’ 
the most palpable contradictions which were ever 
found in sermons. 


Hlere is one of 
He first defines grace to be the be 


God as to become undeserving, and then he objects to 
the Calvinistic use of grace, because it applies grace 








* See U. Mag. Feb. 19, p. 137. ” 


UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 


ed; both Irenwus and Clemens Alexandrinus certain- 


inconsistevcy aud contradictory reasoning, the inser- | 


stowment of good to one who has so broken the law oO | 








without regard to the virtucs or merit 
of it.” _—— objects 

Such are the grounds on which the author ou. 
sermon is charged with ** the mést palpable Contradic 
tions ever found in sermons.” ‘ 


A sufficient answer to this heavy repreach of 
. ine 
consistency and palpable contradictions” is found 
. ‘0 
one of the parables pronounced by him who 





, spake as 
never man spake, as to the purity, force and conclu 


siveness of his doctrine. ‘That is, the parable of the 
(See Luke xv. 11.) 

This son received of his Father his portion of good 
left his father’s house, and wasted his substanc * 


prodigal son. 


is e with 
riotous living. Being reduced and ready to perish 


with hunger, he resolves to arise and to return ta bis 
father with humblest confessions. ‘ But when he was 
yelagreat way off his father saw him, and had compas- 
sconand ran and fell on his neck and kissed him. The 
son said unto him, father, | have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son.”? 

In the character of this father is admirably illustrat. 
)ed the attribute of the grace of God. Can it be doubt. 
ed that this attribute existed in the bosom of the fath- 





. = Daw : c ” if é; , : 
jentitled ‘* Concerning the Revelation of St. John,” if ler, whilst the prodigal was wasting his substance with 


| riotous living? Can it be doubted, that whilst the pro- 
the father did as 


truly possess the disposition that delights in dispensing 


digal was pursuing his career, 





rood to the undeserving, as at the moment when the 
) penitent returned to his embrace? Yet the grace was 
“not applied and could not be applied until the prodigal 
|returned. 

Now the question arises, whether the grace and for- 
giveness of the father are represented as applied with 
out any regard to the virtues or merits of his sop? Ac 
cording to the parable, antecedent to any manifesta- 
tion on the part of the father, to receive his son again 
to his love, the son began his reflections on his wretch- 
ed condition. He came to the determination to retura 
to his father, to confess that he had sinned against hin, 
and to entreat his compassion. In addition toall this, 
he arises and is retiacing his steps towards his father’s 





: house. 

| Now was there no virtue or merit in the determina- 
nation ofthe prod:cal to return to his father, to confess 
ito him his sin, and in his actually retracing his steps? 
i so. then I give up the argument, and bow to the 
censure of inconsisteucy. But can any one read the 
| parable before ns without the impression, that the pen- 
itent and hum!le disposition of the prodigal, and the 
-actualreform he had begun, rendered him a fit subject 
of the application of his father’s grace? Still the vir- 
tue or merit that rendered him a fit subject of grace 's 
by no means considered as an equivalent to purchase 
! pardon or to cancel his sins. All that is contended 
‘for, is, that Bowever boundless the grace of God, there 
lis no evidence that it is actually applied iv any case 
unless the subject of it posses some virtues or moral 
|qualification to receive and enjoy its benefits. i 
jthere be a y meaning in the parable cited, it shows 
‘that the virtaeus or moral qualifications of the receiver 
| must be antecedent to the application of grace. we 
this cause, repentance and new obedieuce are contiD- 
ually insisted on, in the gospel, as conditions ol pone 
Does not our Saviour's 


and acceptance with God. 
t ** the grace of 


parable of the talents also teach, tha 


God is not applied without regard to the virtues or 


, E ‘ °4-3 j two 
the merits of the objects of it?” One received 


talents and by improvement, that is, by virtuous ~~ 
Another received five talents 
aged, unmerited ; 
Thus the 
is mer 


gained other two. 
which also must have been unpurch 
hut by virtuous use he gained other five. 
receiver possesses a measure of grace beyoud b 
its, and it is at the same time most truly, in part, i 
fruit of his merits. Mark the septence of his Lord. 
* Well done good and fainiia! servant; thou hast ate? 

Aji wake thee ruler over 


Lord.” 


faithful over a few things. | 
enter thou into the joy of thy 





many things: 
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REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


If it be said that God rewards virtue and faithful- 
ness only in this world, to this we answer, that he is 
the same forever, without a shadow of turnivg. If he 
delights in virtue and faithfulness now, he will delight 
ip them forever. If he bestows upon them rewards of 
grace here, the benevolence of his nature will insure 
for them rewards hereaiter. 


Mr. Richardson endeavors to prove that there is no 
inconsistency in his contending that, ‘thy grace as an 
attribute of God, we are to understand a property ¢ 
disposition of the divine mind, that takes delight in 
dispensing good to the undeserving,” and that theCal- 
| Vinists err in supposing that divine grace is dispensed 
define the virtuy and merits of the undeserving 2 This | without rezard to the virtues or merits of its subjects, 
question might be easily answered by proposing anoth- | by proving that the penitent prodigal bad some virtues 
er. Do not men possess mixed character? Was St. land some merits ! The following are his words: **Now 








The remarker adds; ‘* Will Mr. R. condescend to 








Paul, although the chiet of sinners, destitute of all vir- 
tue or merit? Was he not to be believed, when in 
the prospect of his departure he declared, ‘I have 
fought a good fight, I] have finished my course, | have 
kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for mea 
crown of righteousness.”? Although the mad persecu- 
tion to which some part of his life had been devoted, 
rendered him undeserviig of so great a gift of grace as 
that of eternal life and bliss, yet it will not be denied 
that some part of his life was marked by excellent vir- 
tues, for which he was assured of a crown of righte- 
ousness. Is this ‘* contradictory reasening?” I call 
upon the remarker with his superior sagacity and learn 


jag, to set the contradictory reasoning ina light, if 


_Was there no virtue or merit in the determination of 
ithe prodigal to return to his Father, to confess te him 
‘his sin, and, in his actually retracing his steps? What 
lis virtue but moral goodness? Is there no moral good- 
ness in wise determination, in a penitent disposition, 
nor in actions conformable to such determination 
and disposition? If so, then | give up the argu- 
ment, and bow to the ceasure of inconsistency.” — 
Is it possible that Mr. R. does not see that if he 
succeeds in proving that the virtues and merits of 
the son were as genuine as he contends, that he was 
therefore deserving, not undeserving ? While he en- 
endeavors to prove the virtues, the merits and deserts 
of the subject of grace, he seems to have forgotten 


» f ; . . . ‘ , 3; cS 
possible, so clear, that feebler minds may see it arty; What he says grace is, which is a “property or disposi 


shun the error. 

True it is that this doctrine is opposed to * Calvin- 
ism on the one hand, and Universalism on the other. 
The re narker has cited a number of passages relating 
to the doctrine of election which he supposes to be 
contradictory to this doctrine of conditional grace. 

We select one of the strongest of these passages for 
examination. St. Paul informs Timothy, ** That God 
had saved them, and called them with an holy calling, 
not according to their works, but according to his own 
purpose and grace which was given them iu Christ Je- 
cus before the world began.” 


What does this passage prove ? Does it prove any 


tion of the divine Mind, that takes delight in dispens- 
ing good to the undeserving.” 





All that he has said on 


i | this subject, and the use he has made of the parable of | #°Y state in which it is practiced, 


ithe prodigal goes directly to make his contradiction 
(the more gross and palpable. 

1 wich to request Mr. R. and our readers not to im- 
pute my words to any want of respect for him; I am 
endeavoring to cal! his attention to what I view to be 
a most glaring contradiction : a contradiction, which 
pleads prescription in its defence, aud the patronage 
of learned doctors. But it is, aiter all, a contradic- 
tion. 


Mr. R. will excuse me for expressing no little sur- 





| prise, that he should reason as he has, in relation to | 


these intervals are often amongst the sweetest an?! be before mentioned parable. His reasoning supposes 


most valued moments of existence, the preceding pat: 
giving a keen and exyuisite relish for enjoyment. An: 
i know of no enlightened Arminian that ever supposed 
that works, taken even in the best sense of the word, 
could be the eriginal or meritorious cause of salvation. 
The advocates of other sects in order to render Armin- 
jans odious, have imputed to them this adsurdity. They 
assert only, that good works or duties of obedience are 
instrumental in procuring the blessedness proposed by 
the gospel, according to the express declaration, that 
‘“ whatever a man soweth that shall he also reap.— 
For he that sowet! to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption: but he that soweth to the spirit, shall of 
the spirit reap life everlasting.”? Yet the remarker 
denies that we ** can produce a single passage, which 
will by avy fair construction, favor the notion, that 


‘2 ° 4 ar os ¢ 4, ose 
God bestows hits pardoning grace on account of the vir-! 


tues or merits of the subjects of grace.” 

In fine, if the father who received the prodigal son 
to his bosom, received bim with joy and pleasure, then 
may we conclude that * grace is an attribute of God, 
that takes delight in dispensing good to the undeserv- 
ing.”? 

If the prodigal was pardoned and received on ac- 
count of his penitence, confession, and reform of char- 
acter, then the parable concurs as will appear with in- 
numerable passages to teach us that the grace of God 
is not applied without regard to the character of its 
subjects. 

This discussion has been pursued with the determi- 
nation to avoid all opprobsious epithets and all severi- 
ty of retort as unbecoming the advocates of a cause 


| hat the grace of God has nothing to do in bringing the 
t!inner to repentance ; that it does nothing in bringing 
'the sinner’s heart to good and moral determinations; 
lthat it has no agency in those good actions which he 

supposes are necessary to fit the sinner as a proper 


> ete 
subject of divine grace. 


If divine grace is exercised 


|in bringing the sinner to repentance, why should re- 


'pentance, which is the fruit of grace, be considered as 
|its prerequisite? But Mr. R. says, in relation to the 
| parable of the prodigal, “‘yet the grace was not appli- 
‘ed and could not be applied until the prodigal return- 
‘ed. Then the case is perfectly clear that grace has 
nothing to do in bringing the sinner to repentance! | 
‘humbly ask if this be christianity? If repentance is 
| the gift of God through Jesus Christ, if it is a grant 
'made by divine favor, then Mr. R.’s reasoning on this 
subject is evidently erroneous. And that this is mit- 
‘ter of fact, the following scriptures fully prove: See 
Mat. ix. 13, ** But go ye and learn what that meaneth., 
| will have mercy and uot sacrifice: for l am not come 
to call the righteous, but sianers to repentance.” Acts 
'y. 31, “Him hath God exalted with his right hand to 
be a prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to 
‘Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” Chap. xi. 18, “Then 
hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance un- 


to life.” 
ance is just as much the gilt of God, through Jesus 
Christ, as is the forgiveness of sins. but Mr. R,. says; 
“Yet the grace was not applied and could not be ap- 
plied until the prodigal returned!” ‘Then this prodi- 
gal’s return to his father was not brought about by the 


vid . " D4 3) 
agency of divine grace! I sincerely hope Mr. R. will 











most sacred. The author of the sermon desires to re- 
Ciprocate. with the temper becoming the christian, the 
Sentiments of respect contained iv the criticism on that 
performance. The great question is, not who shall 
Conquer, but what is truth. 


see the merits of this subject, and in room of ** bowing 
to the censure of inconsistency”? have the fortitude to 


embrace divine truth in its godly simplicity. 


. > ow . arc - cn 2 7 ae 
In relation to what Vr. R. says concerning the para-|the undeserving. 


. ry aed refi » wfelec 
ble of the taleuts, the folowing questions are stated 


According to these plain passages, repent- | 


3 
| 
en 
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for his consideration: Did not he who received the 
two talents and gained the other two, deserve some- 
thing for having improved his lord’s money ? Did nod 
he who received five talents and gained other five, de- 
serve something for having thus improved his lord’s 
money? ‘To these questions he must answer in the af- 
firmative, in order to maintain the meri/s which he 
contends are the prerequisites of grace; hut by an- 
swering these questions thus, he denies his definition 
of grace, which, he says, is ‘* a property or disposition 
ofthe divine Mind, that takes delight in dispensing 
good to the undeserving !*? Does Mr. R. mean by the 
undeserving, those who improve their talents so as to 
obtain their lord’s approbation for such improvement ? 
If he cannot see an inconsistency in such reasoning, | 
must acknowledge that I have entertained a wrong 
opinion of his discernment. Why does he not re- 
nounce the definition which he has given to the grace 
of God in his sermon? It will always lie in his way ; 
and the more he tries to prove that human virtues 
| and merits are conditions of grace, the more palpable 
he will render his inconsistency. 

What Mr. R. says about the rewarding of virtue and 
faithfulness in a future world, renders it proper that be 
should be informed that Universalists believe that vir- 
tue is its own reward in every state, and in all worlds, 
both here and hereafter; and they also believe that 
sin is not only a reproaoh,bat infelicity to its agent, in 








He may be certifi- 
ed that Universalists believe and preach, that as long 
|as moral beings transgress, so long they will be misera- 
ble, like the delirious prodigal; of whom it was said, 
‘* when he came to himself he said—I will go to my 
father.”? But they also believe that it is the grace of 
God that leadeth to repentauce. 


Mr. R. seems to think that he gives a clear defini- 
tion of the merits of the undeserving, by presenting us 
with St. Paul. And that no one may misunderstand, 
he shows us this man as he was when madly persecut- 
ing the church; in this character he was undeserving. 
He then presents-us St. Paul, at the close of bis faith- 
ful labors as a minister and a witness of Jesns, and de- 
| mands our acknowledgement that St. Pan], ia this last 

character, was merritorious. Was any thing ever bet- 
lter cleared up! But stop! Did St. Paul become a 
' éhristian and labor and suffer all the days of his minis- 
| try before he received the grace of God? ‘That Mr. 
{.’s mistake may be rectified by St. Paul himself, see 
1 Tim. i. speaking of what he had been before his con- 
version, and of the means of his conversion, -he says ; 
* And I thank Christ Jesns our Lord, who hath ena- 
bled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me 
into the ministry; who was before a blasphemer, and 
a persecutor, and injurious; but I obtained mercy, be- 
cause I did it ignorantly, in unbelief. And the grace 
of our Lord was exceeding abundant, with faith and 
love which is iv Christ Jesus. This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinvers; of whom lam 
Hlowbeit for this cause | obtained mercy, that 








chief. 
in me first Jesus Christ might shew forth all log sul- 
fering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter 
| believe ou him to lie everlasting.”? According to this 
‘luminous declaration, St. Paul was converted to chiris- 
tianity by the grace ef God, and by the same grace 
| was made a minister and preserved in faithfulness. 
But there is another question for Mr. R. to consider 
relative to his reasoning on this subject, viz. As he 
| presents us with Saul the persecutor as the undesery- 
ing character, and with Paul the faithful minister as 
the deserving character, aud as it is the deserving 
character which alone is the subject of grace. what 
will he do with the undeserving character? [lis defi- 
nition of grace runs thus; “By grace as an atiribiute 
of God, we understand a property or disposition of (he 


divine Miud, that takes delight in dispensing geod to 
%9 





He says: **T call upon the re- 


smiaarker with his superior sagacity and learning to set 
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the contradictory reasoning in a light, if possible, £0 | 
clear that feebler minds may see it and shun the er- 
ror.” By the expressions ; ewpervor sagacily and learn- 
ing, Mr. R. may be sure that his friend, who endeavors 
to correct his errors, knows what he means, and is wil- 
ling to allow him all the credit they merit. But though 
he has neither sagacity nor learning to discover the 





merifs of the undeserving, he hopes and believes that he 
hasnow succeeded in showing to the feeblest mind, 
that Mr. R.’s reasoning is literally contradictory. 

Mr. R. is in an error respecting the passage which ] 
quoted from St. Paul's episth to Timothy which reads 
thus: See 2 Tim. i. 9, ** Who hath saved us and call- 
ed us with an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but accerding to his own purpose and grace, which | 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” 


Ie takes this passage for the purpose of examining it, 
ta sec if it amounts toas much as I! contended it did; 
and how does he examine it? Thus; “What does 
this passage prove ? Does it prove any thing but that 
the purpose and grace of God constitute the original 
cause of human salvation, and that works do not con- 
stitute the original cause of salvation.””. Here Mr. R. 





states in the strongest form of assertion, that the above | 
text proves nothing but that the purpose and grace of | 
Cod constitute the original cause of human salvation. 
But what does the passage say? It says, ‘*Who hath 
saved us and called us with an holy calling, not ac- 





cording to our works, but according to his own pur- 
pose and grace, which was given usin Christ Jesus be- 
fore the world began.” Does not this passage say. 
that God both saved and called the apostle and oth- 
ers? It certainly does. But Mr. R. says, it proves 
nothing but that the purpose and grace of God co sti- | 
tute the original canse of human salvation! This is | 
an unaceountable assertion; and I marvel! that a man | 

| 





of Mr. R.’s understanding should make it. The diifer- 
ence between his argument and matter of fact is this ; | 
he contends that St. Paul and others savedand called 
themselves, not according to theif works, but accord- | 
ing to the purpose and grace of God, which were giv- 
en them in Christ Jesus hefore the world began; Read 


the truth of the divine testimony is, God both saved 


avd called St. Paul and others, not according to their 
works, but according to his own purpose and erace 
which was given tiem in Christ Jesus before the world 
began. I cannot entertain a doubt but he wi!l discoy- 
er his error respecting this text; and humbly hope he 


may see, that in the economy of divine wisdom, 


the everlasting salvation of mankind is placed on no | 


vucertain ground ; and that it is the goodness of God 


that leads men io repentance. Mr. R. says; “i know 
of no enlightened Arminian that ever supposed that 
works, taken even in the best sense of the word, could 
be the original or meritorious cause of salvation.”” No, 


not the orginal or mertlorious cause of salvation; this! minutest spot where there is not life; when, under, 


cause he allows to be constituted by the purpose and 
grace of God; and yet he, and al! other enlizhtened 
dirm/inians,contend,that both the purpose and grace of 
God, which constituted the original cause of human 
salvation, may be frustrated and rendered abortive by 
nian at his pleasure! He says, **the grace was not 
applied and could not be applied until the prodigal re- 
tured.”? According to this, that which constitutes the 
original cause of salvation remains inactive until re- 
peptapee, which is salvation, is effected! Compare 
this with the following, which ] before quoted from Mr. 
.’s sermon; ** So that neither the salvation of a part 
to the human race, nor the salvation of the whole, can 
have been absolutely predetermined in the divine 
Jiind.” By thus connecting his statements we find 
that Mr. R. does not allow that the purpose and grace 
which ail enlightened Arminians believe constitute the 


original cause of salvation, ever made the salvation of | 4 


eyeu an individual certain. If enlightened Arminians 
understand the consistency of all ttiis,! believe they 
are the only people in the world thatdo. Mr. R. is 


gS es 
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From T.S. Smith’s Hlustrations of Divine Government. 


OF THE GOODNESS OF GOD, 


(Continued from page 148.) | 

And this leads to the second fact upon which the | 
benevolence of the Deity is founded; namely, that 
there is much more happiness than misery through the 
whole of the animal creation. Were it not so, we 
should see a!l animals tired of life, eager to throw off 
the burthen of existence, and watchtel of an opportu- 
nity to reduce themselves to an unconscious state.— 
But the reverse ts always the fact. What exertions 
do they not all make to prolong their being! How are 
all their faculties continually upon the stretch to pre- 
serve themselves from danger! How various, how 
wondeful are their resources; how tenaciously do they 
cling to existence even to its latest moment ! 


What a scene of enjoyment does the tribe of insects, 
of fishes, of alf the inferior animals, exhibit from the 
beginning to the end of life! ‘Those whose coulorma- 
tion fits them for motion, how delighted are they to 
run, to fly, to leap, to swim ; how incessantly are they 


gliding from place to place, without any apparent ob- 
ject, deriving gratification from the very exercise of| 
their limbs! Those which delight in rest, how happy 
are they in the loneliness of the shade; in basking in | 


| the sun or gazing in the field! I» a summer evening 


how exhilarating is it to the spirits, to leave for a while 
the busy hum of men, and wander veneath the clear 
blue sky, and amidst Nature’s own works! What 
millions of happy creatures every where surround us! 
Above, around, beneath, every thing is in motion and 
every thing ishappy. The air, the earth, the water, 


every tree, and every shrub, and every little blade of | 


erass teems with delighted existence. 


creatures that press wpon our sight is in pain? Which 


of them does not by every movement declare, that to 


the full measure of its capacity, it is happy ? 
This felicity seems to belong to, and to characterize 


-animal life, during the whole period of its existeuce 


It 


_ 


s exempt from almost all the sources of infelicity 


| which impair the bappiness of man, and fill him with 
gloom and sorrow. Itis not subject to much disease, | 


and that which accidental or natural decay does in 
duce, is of short continuance. It spends the measure 


| of its days in sportiveness and pleasure, and when its 


last moment comes, it arrives without giving any pre- 
vious indication of its approach, and all cousciousness 
ceases suddenly, and with little pain. 


Now when we consider the extent and the fulness of 


ble, as has just been observed, to fix our eye upon the 





| this impression, we endeavor to calculate how many 
(creatures there sometimes are upon one siugle leaf; 
| upon all the leaves on one tree ; how mauy, therefore, 
inone field ; how many in all the fields which our eye 
ee take in at a single glance; how many in ail the 
fields in one country ; when we remember that each of 
these creatures is in a state of positive happiness, and 
then endeavor to calculate the collective suns of en- 
joyment in one country, can we help exclaiming, what 
an effort of benevoleuce was creation! Can we doubt 
the goodness of its Author! 

It is by Gxing the attention on the squalid and dis- 
gusting objects, which we sometimes meet in the streets 
of a crowded city, and by considering these as a speci- 
men of what lite in general is, that a person is com- 
monty first led to question the benevolence of the great 
'Varent of all things. No one who frequently inhales 
1e sweets with which Nature rewards her visitor, or 
|contemplates the objects which she presents to in- 
‘struct and delight him, can entertain sach a doubt.— 





requested to accept the assurance, of my sincere re- And even in man, contemplated as he is in the most 


gaids, H. b. 


, unfavorable situation in which it is possible to view 


Scarcely | 
can we fix our oye upon a singie spot in which there is | 
not life and happiness! Which of the millions o; 


creation; when we remember that it is scarcely possi- | 


him, in a large and crowded city, it is stil) { 


; ; r rue th 
his happiness exceeds his misery. x 


for those “squalid 


and disgusting objects’’ which so shock and dissaties 


us, are few indeed compared with the healthful and 
the happy: neither were they always thus miserable 
noe probably will they long remain so; apd often they 
are not so unhappy ae they seem, and as they endeay. 
or to appear. 

The fact is, that there is much less evil inthe world 
and much less miscry among human beings, than i 
are accustomed fo iimagine. Many persons can pee 
count every period of their life in which they were un- 
happy: others can scarcely mention a single misfor- 
tune which ever bee! them; and those on whom the 
afilictive dispensations of henven have fallen more 
heavily, how distinctly are these days of visitation 
marked in theirmemory! But can they recount with 


equal facility their days of happiness? Can they num- 


ber up, not their moments or their hours, but even 
their weeks and their months of enjoyment? They 
have forgotton the periods of their happiness; they re- 
member those only in which they were miserable.— 
The reason is obvious. The one is a common occur- 
rence, the usual and ordinary state of things: the oth- 
er is a singular event: it happened only at distant in- 
tervals, was quite ont of the general course, and there- 
fore the mind distinctly marked, and the memory re- 
tains it. We notice an eclipse, we talk of it, but we 
do not so much observe the daily splendor of the sun, 
We may enjoy its light and heat many months without 
thinkiog of it, and the reason is the same in both cases, 
We observe what is unusual, but that which is famil- 
iar makes no retnarkable impression. This considera. 
tion slone is sufficient to convince us that we enjoy in- 
finitely more than we suffer. 
(To be Continued.) 
——sae 0): 0 eae 

The 7th day of April next, is appointed a day of fast- 
ing avd prayer, in Massachusetts and Maine, by the 
‘executives of each state. 
- and to entreat his compassion. In addition toall this, 
“/he arises and is retiacing his steps towards his father’s 


Ae house. — 


brit’geport.) Mr. Luthe r Heath to Miss Haunah Walk- 
er, both of Charlestown. 

By Rev. S. Streeter, Mr. George Carpenter to Miss 
Mary B. Oliver. Mr. John Pike to Miss Hannah 
Priest. 

Died in this city. Mrs. Mellatic, relict of Capt. Wo, 
Dowse, ared 64. Mrs. Ann Harris, aged 36, wile of 
‘Mr. Wm. Harris. Mrs. Sarah Bell, aged 35. 

John Tucker, Esg. Clerk of the Supreme Court. 
| Died in Medford, Mass. Joun Brooks, past Govern- 
or of this Commonwealth, in the 73d year of his age. 
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For Sale atthe Authors Resid: née in Bernardston,Uss 
4 Sermon onthe RESURRECTION. 


Trxr— Thou sowest not that body that shall be, 
but bare grain; it may chance of wheat or some other 
erain; but God giveth it a body as it bath pleased 
him, and to every seed his own body.” —by Joun 
Brooks. {7° The printer of the Religious Inquirer is 
requested to insert the above. 
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A SERIES of LECTURES, on the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Benevolence. Vy Rev. ABNER K NEELASD. 
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